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— T^has g iven to the woman over the 

mysterious power . A.° ly as individually, and we fail alto- 
man is as true coll ^ honour if we spare to take our 
gether of our duty as the upholder of a nation’s 

steady though P rdian c f a nation’s purity, 
standard of rign , ^ ad these fl e ids of work, whether 

But let me c ose. nQt Been instinct, it has not been 

public or P nv ® ®* goodwill that has failed. These have 

desire, .t has not been go^ ^ ^ ^ fee thankfu , indeed 

to the U resuTt e as we look round to-day on Christian England. 
But we want more. The failures are due to rgnorance with 
finis varied consequences, and ignorance can be remedied 
There is a “ Heathen England as well as a Christian, and 

*a. not only among the poor 

higher and more refined classes. During the last fifteen yeais 
thl progress of education has been great, both as to the area 
t covers and the quality given; the next fifteen years will 
bring to light the result of these efforts on the nation at large 
Now is the time to act, for indifference will be attended with 
far greater results than hitherto. Any sort of cultivation 
begun and carried on apart from religion is a strong and 
versatile power, which we too must be strong and skilfu o 
meet. But this is not beyond hope; daily exercise and 
strenuous effort will make us strong, fine discernments an 
correct judgments will make us skilful, and though we may 
feel utterly distrustful of our exertions amid the tide o 
forgetfulness of God, we shall surely leave some mar 

He will own. , , 

“Go ye into all the world,” sounds ever in our ears, * 
a portion of that world is ours and ours only, and it wi 
required at our hands. “Lo, I am with you alway, ^ 
correlative statement, and if obedience to the comma 11 
coupled with faith in the promise, we need not u tuna 
fear defeat. 


THE GREAT CLOTHES QUESTION 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 


Mrs. Woolley’s ideas upon clothes were no less sensible 
than those on education and manners. Your clothes she 
says, are the greatest index of your virtue and discretion 
You ought to proportion your clothes to your shape your 
condition, and your age. In most things “ mediocrity ” is 
the best rule. Mediocria firma. Medio tutissima ibis. Shun 
singularity ; do not altogether oppose « the torrent of the 
fashion.” For example : “ Should you now wear a farthingal, 
or a narrow brim’d hat, with a long crown and a strutting 
ruff, although it is not long these things were in fashion, 
yet now, “ a Jack-pudding could not attract more boys after 
him than would follow you.” 

In the seventeenth century, however, it was not only the 
female sex who sinned in the matter of proportion. Mrs. 
Woolley had, in former days, seen a little man with “ a 
monstrous broad brimm’d hat,” so that she “hath thought 
the hat had walkt alone.” 

Fashions pass, but the fashion of the human heart remains 
the same. Even in the seventeenth century, “ no sooner 
had some of our sex ting’d their faces artificially,” than they 
sent a servant to see what plays were to be acted; but, 
“ being in the Pit, or Box, they mind not how little they 
see, so that they are seen. And some of them dressed as 
though they wished to be taken for something worse than 
they were. 


Mrs. Woolley’s remarks upon tight-lacing might be re- 
printed as a leaflet, by the Rational Dress Society. “ How 
dangerous it is ! ” she exclaims, “ endeavouring by strait- 
lacing to be as slender in the middle as the Strand Maypole 
—which we thus learn had risen like a phoenix from its 
ashes — i s tall in its height. I am sure they are big enoug 
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.. Mothers who lace in the r girls are little else 
to be Wiser. „ Besides a variety of other horrors, 

than “ C Z G \ torepeat, girls thus get one shoulder bigger and 
too dreadful to rep , K cloister ing them up in a steel or 
fuller than the o • - ^ & door to consumptions. The 

whalebone priso . ) tender ^ th> and tight-lacing 

draws the bones awry-even the breast-bone is 
plucks an *• i tS elf aside; and all this for the 

mis^able S affectation of enabling a girl with her span to 
make a girdle ! But, even here, let us avoid extremes ; we 
need not by an “ inconsiderate looseness run out into a 
deformed corpulency,” like the Venetian ladies. 

The natural law of dress is, that no woman should use 
any habit which does not contribute to her truest beauty. 
Dress is an ornament of decency, not of vanity. But we 
have so far departed from this rule that we have made a 
blemish appear a grace, a deformity is esteemed a beauty. 
If any of us had been born with these half-moons, castles, 
birds, beasts and fishes, stars, coaches and horses, and such 
like trumpery that we stick on our faces, by way of patches, 
we should give more money to get rid of them than we 
spend on the fashions in seven years. Ihe Indians used to 
print the volume of their bodies all over with apes, monkeys, 
and other beasts, and some of us— in the seventeenth century 
— seem to want to imitate them, till our faces might \\e 
be called a landscape of living creatures. Our vanity has, 
in a manner, abstracted Noah’s Ark, and we carry a 
compendium of creation on our foreheads and chee 
When you add to this all the other ornamental appurten- 
ances, which racked invention can discover, it may be sai 
of some of us — in the seventeenth century, bien enten u 
as was said of Popptea, that we w r ant nothing but a v irtuou. 
mind. . . 

Above all, let our dress be suitable to our age and condition^ 
For an old woman to dress like a young one is as unpr P 
as to sing at a funeral ; for a young woman to dress i 
old one is as preposterous as to weep at a merry gossipiufF^ 
But good clothes are not displeasing to heaven. 
not,” says Mrs. Woolley, “ of that cynical and mot ^ 
temper of some, who affirm all gorgeous apparel to 
sin. Phantastickness is more reprehensive than sump tu 
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ness, but civility adds most to grace; decency gives us true 
dignity. Misconceived ornaments are mere deformities to 
virtuous minds. But there is a kind of privilege in youth for 
wearing fashionable clothes, jewels, and diamonds, whatever 
some maliciously may say to the contrary — indeed it is 
impossible there should be youth without some vanity • and 
it is, after all, better to be clothed a little above vour’rank 
than altogether below it. * 

But gallantry of attire can never hide a fool under the fine 
clothes, while others grace, and are graced by, everything 
they wear. And, as a last word, remember that comely 
attire produces a more pleasing effect than that which is 
only costly or singular. 

A Woman s Views on Marriage and Domestic Life, 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 

Mrs. Hannah Woolley had very daring opinions on the 
natural equality of the sexes. She had had full opportunities 
of studying the question. She had kept school at fifteen; she 
had been companion and governess to great ladies, and had 
mixed in the society “of two Counties;” she had been a 
wife and mother, and had lost by death all she had loved. 
But she believed in marriage. 

There is a pathetic significance in what she says of 
marriage. No one ever defined it more nobly. “ It is a 
sweet society, full of trust and loyalty.” Being a sensible 
woman, she goes on to remark, “One must be first;” and 
she thinks that the one should be the husband, “even if 
the wife is more noble in her extraction.” “ The power of an 
husband, in this Kingdom,” she adds slyly, “ extends itself 
farther than it is commonly exercised.” In some countries, 
wives are not expected to survive their husband ; Mrs. V oolley 
cannot applaud this custom, but she is clear that a wife 
ought to “ accompany her husband in all adversity. 

A wife should esteem her husband above all others not to 
do this is the first step towards unfaithfulness. Be not angry 
w hen he is so. Keep his house in good order, and let him not 
wait for his meals — it is true she adds, “ lest by so staying, 
his affairs be disordered or hindered.” “ Let what you provide 
e so neatly and cleanly dressed, that his fare, tho oi dinary, 
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“T from taverns. Show kindness to the 
may engage his * d espe cially to his relations— by this 

^^aiis n perceive you love him, and they will love you for 

your sake as well ‘ a * vour ears detracting stories of him. 

SUffern d 0 *t a vThWe hi" infirmities. Teach your children 
It is your duty to h yoU rself. Make them 

and keep them ^wee, and 
“an that he may delight in them. Show your love to tarn 
ta yoir care for them. Take care of h,s money, and pinch 
“ot your family at home that you may pamper yourself 


ab lTif astonishing to see how little things have changed in 
two hundred years. There were lady - housekeepers m 
Mrs Woolley’s day, and they sometimes boasted of hoi\ 
trreat a height they had come down from, when they had 
better have been thanking God they could do something to 
earn an honest living. Some of these decayed gentlewomen 
were obliged to serve as chambermaids, because they had 
not “ the accomplishments of a waiting-woman, or an house- 
keeper ! ” Wherefore Mrs. Woolley exhorts parents, “ be their 
estate never so good, to encourage their daughters to learn 
all they can— for ‘education is a treasury laid up within. 

It was part of the duties of these gentlewomen to preserve 
well, distil, and make “ cates ” and “ spoon-meats,” to look 
well after the servants, make salves and ointments, and dress 
the wounds of the poor, and generally “ to compassionate t e 
sick and indigent, for commonly all good and charita e 
ladies do make this part of their housekeeper’s business. 

To servants of lower degree, Mrs. Woolley gives soun 
advice. Nursery-maids ought to be persons naturally fon 
of children, that they may not be “ churlish or dogged to 
them, but merry and pleasant.” Do not “ hump or 
them ; do not show partiality ; be not too hasty ; remem er 
that children imitate those about them. Never conceal any 
accident that may befall them, as children have thus grown 
up lame or crooked. If you do your duty, your task wdl no^ 
be easy, so do not take it in hand because you think it v0J 
of labour. 


In those good old days, cook-maids asked great ’ 

“ although they are conscious to themselves of their ina 
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0 f performing almost anything.” And even two hundred 
years ago, they were inclined to lay all their wages on their 
backs, till a chambermaid “ finnified on a festival ” might be 
taken’ for her mistress. We gather from Mrs. Woolley that 
in the good old times, “ a brave gallant ” sometimes “ fell 
foul with the wench of the scullery,” while he slighted “ that 
incomparable lady, his wife ” ; and that cooks left food to 
go bad in the larders, and took the dripping for their “vails.” 
Mrs. Woolley tells the cook-maids that this latter is a bad 
practice, and advises them rather to ask for more wages — for 
it may teach you to be a thief, “ for you will be apt to 
put that which goes into the tried suet, into your pot.” 
Moreover, dairymaids gave away the cream to “liquorish 
persons,” and robbed the hogs of the whey, to give it to 
idle or gossiping people ; and laundry-maids sometimes 
entertained a “ chare-woman ” unknown to their mistresses. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Woolley recommends a generous 
behaviour to mistresses. She bids them be “ loving ” to 
their servants ; and she tells chambermaids that if they do 
well, they will not only deserve a good “ sallary,” “ but a 
great deal of love and respect ” — adding that a smart but 
incompetent maid is like “ a jointed Bartholomew Baby,” 
bought only to be looked at. A good servant should be 
encouraged with praise, and “ a loving carriage,” and not 
disheartened by petty fault-finding. If, however, you have 
a bad one — “ as now-a-days there are too many, more than 
ever” (when were the “Good Old Days?”) if you really 
can t reclaim her, let her go. But don’t give her too ill a 
character — which may lay the basis of her utter ruin — be 
silent if you cannot speak good, and never detain any part 
of her wages, for the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

This is one of the little touches which are constantly 
occurring in Mrs. Woolley’s book ; they convince us that 
s he was a person of a generous disposition, with large and 
generous ideas of her duty towards her neighbour. She was 
'ndeed, in the good old-fashioned sense, a “Gentlewoman. 



